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Products of the year 1814. 

Wueat.—This great staple product, has 
yielded variously in different sections of the 
country ; but in a territory embracing so 
many degrecs of latitude, and possessing so 
varied a climate, it can hardly be expected 
that the same crop will succeed equally well 
in all parts,? the same season. In Maine, 
New Hétmpshire, and Vermont, Spring-wheat 
is generally cultivated, as it is considered 
better adapted to the climate than the winter 
wheat. ‘he worm in the head (Cecidomyia 
tritici,) improperly called weevil, has prevail- 
ed there to such an extent for several years, 
that this crop has been considered quite un- 
ecrtain. ‘The insect has, however, been less 
destructive during the two last years, and 
from all the accounts we have seen, the yield 
of wheat in that section has been generally 
good the past season. In the eastern part of 
this State, (New York,) the insect above 
mentioned injured the winter wheat to some 
extent, but in the Genesee Valley and the 
great wheat districts of the State, the crop 
was good. In northern Indiana, northern Il- 
linois, Michigan and Wisconsin, the fly, (Ce- 
cidonyia destructor,) did much injury to the 
crop—in many instances occasioning almost 
a total failure—and we are informed that this 
énemy has already made its appearance in 
great force in the early fall-sown wheat. In 
the southerly part of Ohio, Indiana and Illi. 
nois, wheat in many cases did not fill well. 
Tne growth of straw was very great, but the 
prevalence of warm, wot weather occasioned 
much of it to fall down or rust. ‘This was 
quite generally the case on rich land. Ou 
the tiplands of not so rich a quality, the crop 
was better and the grain plumper and heavier. 
Taking the western States together, however, 
we think the wheat crop did not give an ave. 
rage yield per acre, though from the large 
quantity of ground sown, the aggreg:te pro- 
duct was not probably less than in any pre- 
vious year. So of the country at large; 
there was, probably, as much wheat produced 
the past season as in any former one. 
_ Inpras Cony.—Althougir this crop did not 
appeat so promising in the fore part of the 
seasea, owirg to the coldness and backward. 








ness of the spring, yet the mild and favora. 
ble weather of the latter part of the summer 
so well matured the plant, that the yield has 
generally been an uncommonly good one.— 
In the northern and eastern States, as well 
as in Canada, we feel justified in stating, that 
so good a crop has not been generally got for 
several years. This is a crop of very great 
consequence to all sections of the conntry, 
and fur home consumption, is undoubtedly of 
more value, every thing considered, than any 
other kind of grain. Well has it been said 
by a distinguished agricultural writer, that it 
is meal, meadow, and manure.”’? ‘The grain 
atfurds a most wholesome and nutritive food 
for man and beast, the stalk and leaf afford, 
when properly cured, a most excellent fodder 
for cattle ; in fact, from no grain crop can 
so great an amount of sustenance be raised 
per acre, and from none can so good a return 
be given to the land in the shape of manure. 

Oats.—This, as a grain crop, may be con- 
sidered as entitled to rank next to the preces 
ding inimportance. As food for horses, ess 
pecially those which are employed in quick 
work, oats are preferable tu any other grain, 
and constitute the most convenient food which 
can be given. The yield this year is gene- 
rally good, in most sections. 

Rye anp Baritey.—These are less cultix 
vated than any other grain. In some neigh- 
borhoods, barley might be cultivated more 
largely to good advantage. On soils to which 
itis well adapted, it will produce from forty 
to fifty bushels per acre. The straw is ex. 
cellent fodder for sheep and cattle. 

Hay.—In the easterly part of Massachu~ 
setts, and some other sections, we have com- 


plaints that the crop of hay was much cut off 


by drouth, but taking the country together, 
we think the crop was at least an average 
one, though the quality may not be so good. 
Potarogs.--This crop has suffered much 
in many districts from the epidemic which 
seems to be overspreading this country, as 
well as the old world. Considerable alarm 
is justly excited from the prevalence of this 
disease. ‘To the northern portion of this 
country, as well as to a large portion of Eu- 
rope, the potatoe crop cannot be considered 
of less value than any other. 
an important article of human sustenance a 
mong al! classes. By the rich it is prized as 
a wholesome and palatable article of diet, 
while to the poor it is indispensible--afford. 
ing more sustenance in proportion to the ex- 
pense of production, or to a given extent of 
land, than any other crop. Where tt has not 
been affected by disease, the crop of the past 
season, has been genvrally a geod one. 
Fruit.—We do not recollect: any year io 
which the different fruits have been so abun. 
dant and of so fine a quality, as the last. The 
various stone fruits, particularly plums, have 
been uncommonly plenty and good. This may 
be in a great degree owing to the disappear- 
ance of the curculio, which for several years 


It has become | 


has been so deadly an enemy to this descrip- 
tion of fruits. Apples are generally plenty. 
—Albany Cultivator. 


Household Keonomy, 

Trive.——Take the tripe as soon as_practis 
cable after it comes from the animal, rinse it 
well in cold water, and immediately sprinkle 
a thick coating of air-slaked lime over the 
inside-—roll it up, and let it lie till the next 
day. Then cut it in pieces eight or ten in- 
ches square, scrape it and put it in souk in 
salt and water, where it should remain seven 
or eight days, or till the strong smell is en- 
tirely gone, changing the salt and water eve- 
ry day. Then boil it tender. It may be 
soused like pig’s feet, or it may be broiled, 
fried with sausages, or dipped in butter anc 
fried alone. 

Sousz.--Take pig’s feet, the head, &c., 
and after being well cleansed, boi! them in 
water with little salt, till the meat begins 
to drop off. Then slip out the largest bunes, 
and put the meat in a stone jar, or wellssea, 
soned wood firkin. Make a liquor sufficient 
to cover them, as follows: Take one quart of 
the liquor they were boiled in, two quarts of 
vinegar, spiced with cloves, allspice, pepper, 
and cinnamon. While the meat is still warm, 
pour the liquor, boiling hot, uponit. In a 
few days it is fit for use, and may be either 
rolled in flour and fried in lard or sausage- 
fat, or warmed ina little of the liquor, or cats 
en cold, 


The feet and shanks of catt/e, cleansed in 
the same manner as pigs feet, are excellent. 
When sufficiently boiled, all the bones should 
be taken out, aud the meat immediately chop. 
ped fine, and seasoned with salt, pepper, all. 
spice, summer savory, and sage. When 
wanted for use, they may be warmed over iu 
a little butter, and are nice, delicate eating— 
scarcely inferior to oysters, which they some. 
what resemble. They make equally as good 
souse as pig’s feet. The jelly which is lef 
after they are boiled, makes excellent b/anc 
mange. All these articles are frequently 
thrown away in families. With a little Jas 
bor, they constitute the most favorite dishes 
—-fit for a king, or even a farmer. 

A House Kezrerr. 





|—Albany Cultivator. 
ath 
| Bers.--A bee hive, which was opened by 
| Swammerdam, was found to contain 1 queen 
| hee, 33 males or drones, 5,635 working bees, 
| 45 eggs, and 150 worms. Total population, 
(5,864; for whose accommodation there were 
13,392 wax cells for the use of the working 
bees, 62 cells containing bees’ bread, and 
236 cells in which honey had been deposited; 
in all, 3,620 cells. From this observation it 
may be presumed the hives contain 5,000 to 
6,000 inhabitants, amongst which there is 
only one female, viz: the queen bee, and 
from 3,000 to 4,000 cells.—J6. 
























































The avmber of agewltural associationsis in- 
creasing throughout the country, and their exhi- 
bitions ate anmially becoming more and more in- 
teréetifig, not Only to Yattmers, bht to other Clas- 
es also, and they give evidence thai the spirit of 
improvement is abroad, pervading every nation 
where farmers are intelligent and industrious.— 
kivery branch of husbandry, household economy, 
and mechanic arts, is under the benign influence 
of the genius of improvement. 


Farmers’ festivals are exciting in all classes a 
deeper interest in agriculture and horticulture, 
and more respect for those engaged in these 
branches of industry, wnich tend to diffuse a sal- 
utary influence over the whole community. Far- 
mers will find it greatly to their advantage, both 
in an individual and collective capacity ; to as- 
sociate together, and act in unison for the ac- 
complishment of important purposes, which can- 
not be effected without combination and concert 
of action, 


There should not only be State and County 
Agricaltural Societies, but Farmers’ Clubs 
should be formed in every town in the country. 
In every kind of improvement, whether it be the 
introduction of new breeds of stock, improved 
implements, new varieties of grain, vegetables 
and fruit, new modes of culture and new crops, 
or the establishment of libraries and other means 
of improvement, a great deal more can be done, 
and the expense will be leas, and the enterprises 
will be more pleasant and interesting, more live- 
ly, spirited, and successful, and the effect be far 
mere powerful on the public, by associated action 
among those in a town or neighborhood who 
have a sameness of principles and purposes, even 
if their number be small, not exceediug half a 
dozen, provided they be zealous, discriminating, 
and persevering. 

Then, farmers, form associations in every sec- 
tion of the country, and devise means to improve 
your condition, in every department in which 
you are engaged, and you will learn that by in- 
tellectual labor you will save much labor of the 
hands, and you will be expanding your minds, 
and opening new sources of rational pleasure, 
and as you improve in your profession, you will 
respect it more, and command the respect of oth- 
ers ; ‘you will elevate yourselves in society to 
that important rank to which your calling enti- 
tles you. 

In connection with this subject, numerous oth- 
ets are presented, and some important movements 

_ are necessary for the accomplishment of desira- 
ble objects ;—-and this must be done by associa- 
ted and general concert. Among the subjects 
that claim attention, are Agricultural Education 
—a Little Legislation for Farmers, (as they 
torm three-fourths of the population,) not all for 
other classes—Encouragement to Great Enter- 
prizes in Agriculture, (which individuals cannot 
accomplish,) as well as splendid schemes for oth- 
er branches of industry—a Share in the Councils 
of the Nation, and Important Offices, by honest, 
sensible, and enlightened Farmers and Mechan- 
1¢s, as well as a place in the Front Rank of Bat- 
tle in the Hour of Danger.— Boston Cultivator. 





-Bsrs.—Priace Albert is turning his attention 
to raising honey. He has an American Quaker, 
who keeps his bat on in his presence, and calls 
him “friend,” to take care of the royal apiary. 
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You cannot be absolutely certain, when you 
purchase heifers, that you will have good cows, 
but by close attention you may acquire the art 
of judging pretty accurately whether they will 
prove good. The first point is the udder; it 
this is not capacious or if it has not the power 
of becoming so, she will never be a great milker. 
Then the color of the skin is important if you 
would have rich milk ; it should be yellow, or 
rather a mahogany color; but you want good 
teats too to draw the milk; large teats, not 
standing close together are a goodsign. ‘These 
are the most important points. 

As to the form of the eow, you will not choose 
a large head and horns, for it costs too much to 
support them ; nor long lege, to make you hold 
the pail up from the ground, and to require high 
fences. Long legs require too much support, 
they are not good even for travelling. Choose 
short legged animals whenever you have the 
choice, whether cows, oxen, horses, or hogs. — 
Choose slender necks and tapering tails ; straight 
backs and broad briskets, for such feed better 
and are less liable to disease. The cow's body 
should be large in comparison with her head and 
limbs, but it is not an object to keep very large 
cows and oxen, or horses on our farms, as a gen- 
eral rule. Middle sized cows, and those below 
it, you will almost always find better milkers 
than large cows are. 

In regard to the color of the bedy, a red, or 
yellow, or yellow brindle, is as indicative as any, 
of a good rich milker, You cannot always de- 
termine, by any external marks, whether your 
heifer will prove a goodcow. After trying her 
one summer, you can tell better, and you can 
then turn her off for beef if you choose. On 
purchasing you will have some regard to color 
asa matter ef fancy. Nobody wants a black 
cow or a white one; and though partly colored 
cows are endurable, no white manbuys a skunk 
colored horse for his own keeping. 

Mild and geatle cows are beiter than irritable 
animals, and will be more ready to yield their 
milk. By close scrutiny you can determine in 
some degree by the countenance and the motions 
of the heifer, whether she is naturally docile; yet 
very much depends on her breaking, her treat- 
ment and education during the first season. Vi- 
cious treatment will make any animal vicious ; 
still there isa difference of character independent 
of education. Examine the eye and the face of 
the heifer ; a large mild eye, with a yellow circle 
or halo around it, isa good indication. The face 
should not be large, and the bones should all be 
small in proportion to the body. A large chest 
is evidence of good lungs and of a hardy animal. 
The hips should be well spread, for obvious rea- 
sons. 

By proper attention to sclectiog and breeking 
we may just as well have a race of cows that 
will yield ten pounds of butter per week as five 
pounds. We know of no neat stock superior to 
our red Devon cattle ; such as we meet with in 
all parts of New England.—Mass. Plowman. 





A MONSTER CaBpBacE.—Mr. Elthan Burroughs 
of Ferrisburgh, presented us last week with a per- 
fect monstrosity, in the shape of a cabbage. 
When placed on its face, it covered a surface. o 
thirteen feet in circumference, measured around, 
the solid head six feet, and weighed thirty-three 

nds. If any one has got a match to this let 
im produce it.— Vergennes Vermonter 


Stoves—their deleterious effects, 
» Ma, Tugxer:—-l have for years been aware «/ 
the fact that the effects of stove heat. were ver, 
injurious ; that many, very many of the chronic 
complaints, which have been increasing to such 
an alarming extent for the last few years, haye 
been wholly or in part produced by the use of 


imperceptibly, they have continued to sap tho 
foundations of health, without giving an alarm, 
until too late for the application of success{y| 
aid. Even those who have been to some exten: 
aware of these effects, have not imagined the ex. 
tent of the evil, and consequently this prolir- 
parent of those most afflicting diseases, such 3, 
consumption, nervous and dyspeptic complaints, 
together with others, has been permitted unar 

rested to prey upon the vitality of our constitu. 
tions. This is no picture of faney, but a sober, 
serious fact, forced upon my understanding b, 
experience and observation, and against my pre. 
judices, for they were in favor of the use of stoves 
until absolute certainty of conviction compelled 
me to yield the point. Experience, followed by 
observation, had years since convinced me that 
the effects of stove heat, were to check expecto- 
ration, thus deranging the action of the lung:— 
to produce a corresponding effect upon the skin, 
which prevented perspiration, and through these, 
to affect and derange the whole system ; thus 
producing a debilitated action, and feverish or 
inflamed state of the blood, causing coldness of 
the extremities, and followed by other symptoms 
in their turn, according to the constitution.— 
Want of change of air in the room, difference o{ 
temperature between the air in the top of the 
room and at the bottom, and obstruction of mois- 
ture, had been looked upon as some of the causes 
of these effects, but there appeared to be stil! 
another one farther back ; some organic change 
of the atmosphere, the effects of which were per- 
ceptible, but its nature, incomprehensible. ‘This 
has heretofore prevented me from publicly sound- 
ing the alarm, though I have continued to do it 
in private. 

The light thrown upon the subject, by a new 
system of philosophy, which the recent develop. 
ments of science have enabled me te combine, 
has removed that barrier, hence this communica- 
tion. 

Electricity being one of the principal combining 
agents in nature, is consequently a necessary 
element of physiological combination, and is in- 
troduced into the system principally through the 
lungs, and has to do with the action of the skin 
also. Itis also necessary in the combustion of 
fuel, and we find the atmosphere charged with 
the requisite quantity of it for these purposes, 
but the construction of stoves is such as to limit 
the amount of air ; hence iron being a good con- 
ductor of electricity, that agent is abstracted 
from the surrounding air. This process also de- 
composes the moisture which the atmosphere 
contains, which consequently loses its most es- 
sential ingredients for the support of animal life, 
and also becomes a non-conductor of electricity, 
which prevents it from receiving a fresh supply 
from without, Water upon the stove, in part, 
but not wholly, remedies the defect. 

In view of these facts, it behooves the Ameri: 
can people, to look for, and apply a remedy for 
these evils, if they would escape the threatened 
curse of becoming a miserably sickly and.enerva- 
ted race. Coppine. 
—Albany Cultivator. . 
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Hints to Wool Growers. 


We confess our anxiety to see the growing of 
wool prosecuted in tuis country to a large extent, 
and with eminent success. ‘T'o do this, our far- 
ners mnust study the construction, organic struc- 
ture, and habits of sheep, and the alike simple 
and increasing laws of nature, which govern the 
yransformation of certain elements contained in 
the food of this valuable animal, into wool upon 
its back. 

Both the quality and quantity of this product, 
ag the health and vigor of the animal depend, in 
aneminent degree, upon the constituent elements 
which enter into the composition of its food. If 
these be but poorly adapted to the formation of 
wuscle, fat and wool, the animal must be poor, 
its fleece light, and its progeny more or less de- 

enerated. On the contrary, if its food abound 
in the raw materials which go to make up these 
animal products, being merely changed into new 

jorms and combinations by the action of vital or- 
ans then such products will be abundant. 

All concede the importance of a knowledge of 
the workings of his iron and woolen machinery 
tothe manufacturer of broadcloth. All appreci- 
ate the necessity of his understanding the nature 
of wool, how to cleanse it by chemical agents, 
and both the art and science of making beautiful 
anc fast colors. 

We contend that the wool-grower who elabo- 
rates the great anes of the manufacturer of 
woollen goods, should in like manner understand 
what elements of the soil, air and water enter 
inta the composition of these cultivated 
plants, which his living machinery can best trans- 
form into wool. He should also understand the 
operation of this machinery, which can be large- 
ly varied in its results, by changing the circum- 
stances which affect it, and the raw material to 
be operated upun. 

We have some twenty millions of sheen now 
inthe United States, which elaborate for their 
owners not far from fifty millions of pounds of 
wool per anaum, or about two and a half pounds 

on an average per head. If we allow this annua! 
clip to be worth as high as thirty cents per 
pound, then the fleeces will bring an average of 
seventy-five cents a piece. Allow that sixty-five 
cents per head, and the lambs will pay the whole 
expenses of their keeping, the nett profit is ten 
cents on each sheep. If by any means we can 
enable this wool-farming machine to elaborate 
only the two hundred and sixty-fifth part of a 
pound of wool mors in each twenty-four hours 
than it now does, this will give an average fleece 
of three and a half pounds Instead uf two and a 
half, which at thirty cents a pound, will increase 
the profit on each sheep from ten to forty cents, 
or FOUR HUNDRED PER CENT ! 

This important gain to our farmers we believe 
to be practicable. ‘T'o realize it, requires no ad 
ditional outlay of libor or capital. [t requires 
only a little more practical knowledge of the op 
erations of nature, which yield the amount of 
wool they now get. 

We desire to call the attention of our wool- 
growers to the Propeeny of keeping a distinct 
flock for producing long, fine wool, for worsted 
and mouseline de laines. Several millions of dol- 
lars haye already been invested in erecting build- 
ings and machinery for the manufacture of these 
fabrics in Massachusetts, ° 

Mr. Samuel Lawrence of Lowell, a gentleman 
of great experience in the manufacture of wool- 
len goods, thinks the Cotswoold sheep one of the 
best varieties to keep for growing long wool.— 
They clip from seven to nine pounds a head, 
whon‘well kept. Mr. Erastus Corning, of Als 

bany, has a flock of one hundred and thirty ewes, 
which-will shear seven and a half pounds each. 
These were selected with great care ; - years 
since imEngland, by an experienced flockmaster, 
Mr. Sotham, who in company with Mr. Corning, 
imported them with a fine herd of Hereford cat~ 
tie, A-writer ina late number of the Boston 
Cultivator commends.io high terms, fur the pro~ 
duction of: long, fine wool, a cross of the Leices- 
ter ewe with the‘fine Merino Buck. 
-‘Acfew millions of sheep, growing wool well 
manufacture of 


adapted to the mouseline de lai 
would: doubtless pay a better ‘profit, than bees 





those} 


se either felting woel or coarse blanket 
wool. 

To get these, we must improve our native 
sheep by judicious crossing, and by altering their 
keep. We must wisely adapt our means to the 
end we have in view—understanding aright the 
cause and effect from this first preparation of the 
soil to the packing of the staple in sacks for the 
market.—Western Cultivator. 

Prorecring TENDER Roses THROUGH THE 
Wixrrr.—It may not be generally known, that 
all the tender roses, such as China, Tea, Noisette, 
Isle de Bourbon, will stand out in the open 
ground with a slight protection ; in fact I have 
had a great many of them to stand without any 
protection whatever through our coldest winters. 
But they are all the better for a slight protection, 
and they will pay for the trouble. 

I will tell you how I protect mine, and they 
have done weil. In the first place, I drive a 
sharp stake, rather taller than the bush, close to 
the root, firm in the ground, then take a string 
or willow and draw all the branches close up 
round the stake; do not be afraid of breaking one 
or two ; then take some straight straw and stand 
itup all round, say an inch thick, tie it close 
around the bush, then throw two shovels full of 
manure around the bottom, and it is finished. 

In the spring, as soon as they begin to grow, 
take off the straw, trim out the dead wood and 
dig in the manure, and it will not be long before 
they are in full bloom, and in good ground they 
will bloom constantly till November or till a very 
hard frost. Now some will say this is too much 
trouble ! but are they not worth a little trouble ? 
a fine rose, that will bloom all summer, I am sure 
pays well for the little trouble it takes to protect 
it through the winter. Any time in Nov. is time 
enongh to tie thein up. 8S. S. Jucwkson, 
—Western Farmer. 


WINTER MANAGEMENT OF SHEEP.—My cus- 
tom has been to provide comfortable shelter for 
them, where they can be well protected from 
storms, separating the lambs and weaker sheep 
from. the older and stronger ones, and putting 
them into a yard by themselves, provided with 
feeding troughs, in which they are fed half a gill 
of corn or peas per sheep daily, and with hay 
once a day, but no more than they will eat up 
clean ; and then they are fed on straw through 
the day. The old sheep are fed one gill of corn 
or peas each daily, without any hay; giving 
what straw theycaneat. 1 have generally com- 
menced feeding grain by the middle of Decem- 
ber, and continued to feed until about the first of 
April. I am satisfied by compairing my sheep 
with other flocks of about equal number in the 
spring, that itis not only better for the sheep 
than to winter on hay without grain, but much 
cheaper. It will be perceived the amount of 
grain consumed by each sheep, if fed ene hun-~ 
dred and twenty days, would be less than half a 
bushel ; the cost of which would be all that the 
farmer would feel. 


Canker iN Faurr Tress.—tIn April, 1843, I 
put some grafts of the Grafton apple on a young 
stock, In the spring following, I found the 
stock so extensively canked that I was obliged 
to cut it almost through to eradicate the decayed 
parts. Hoping to induce the wounds to heal, I 
covered the stock up to the grafts (about 16 in- 
ches) with rich soil. The result of my experi- 
ment has been most satisfactory. The injured 
parts are forming new bark round the edges, and 
the stock is throwing out beautiful roots from 
the eye helow the grafts. —Correspondent of the 
London Gardener's Chronicve. 


PickLep Cappaces.—Quarter the firm head 
of the cabbage ; put the parts in a keg ; sprinkle 
on them a good quantity of salt, and let them re- 
main five or six days. ‘I'o a gallon of vinegar, 
put an ounce of mace, and one of pepper-corns 
and cinnamon. Cloves and allspice may be ad- 
ded, but they darken the color of the cabbage.— 
Heat the vinegar scalding hot, add a little alum, 
and turn it while hot on the cabbage, the salt re- 
maiaing (The red cabbage makes the prettiest 
pickel.)—-VMassachusctts Ploughmun. 


Sound Advice to Business Men. 


The following may be old, but it is sound and 
good. Wecopy it from a foreign journal, and 
commend it in an especial manner to the atten- 
tion of all who are young ia the ways of the 
world ; 

“The way to get credit is to be punctual ; 
the way to preserve it, is not to use it much : 
settle often; have short accounts. Trust no 
man’s appearance—it is deceitful ; perhaps as- 
sumed for the purpose of obtaining credit. Be- 
ware of a gaudy exterior; rogues usually dress 
well. The rich are plain men. Trust him, if 
any one, who carries but little on his back. Nev- 
er trust him who flies into a passion on being 
dunned ; make him pay quickly, if there be any 
virtue in the law. Be well satisfied before you 
give credit, that those to whom you give it are 
safe men to be trusted, Sell your goods ata 
small advance, and never misrepresent them; for 
those whom you deveive will beware of youa 
second time. Deal uprightly with all, and they 
will repose confidence in you, and soon become 
your permanent customers, Most of all, beware 
of idle, designing, and shy ‘ pettifoggers,’ un- 
learned, honorable in law, who are too lasy to 
get an honest living by industry ; who go prow- 
ling about to undermine and destroy the peace of 
society, by urging on to law-suits the ignorant 
and hair brained. Beware of such unprincipled 
‘fusguses’ on society ; they first drive you mto 
mischief, and then pick your pockets. Trust no 
stranger ; your goods are better than doubtful 
charges. What is character worth, if you make 
it cheap by crediting all alike? Agree before- 
hand with persons about todo a job, and if a 
large one, put it in writing.” 

THREE HUNDRED AND TWENTY RUSHELS OF 
WHEAT PER ACRE .—It has been asserted by some, 
and sneezed at by others in this country, that one 
hundred bushels of wheat could be easily grown 
upon a single acre. It will be seen that the fol- 
lowing little experiment in England produced at 
the rate of three hundred and twenty bushels ! 
The imperial bushel contains 2218.192 cubic in- 
ches ; the Winchester (our common bushel) 2150. 
42 ; the Imperial bushel therefore, is to the Win- 
chester as 1 to .969447.—The English quarter 
of wheat is eight Imperial bushels of seventy 
pounds each, equal to nine and a half American 
bushels of sixty pounds each.—.dmerican 2 gri- 
culturist. 


Guinea Goosk.— This is the largest of the 
goose tribe which has fallen under our notice ; 
itis of the size of the swan, andit often weighs 
more than 25 pounds. We have now in our pos- 
session one pair which we purchased for a gentle~ 
man in South Carolina, which will weigh in com~ 
mon ordinary condition, over 20 pounds eaeh.— 
We once owned a gander that weighed 24 
pounds. They area noble bird, quite ornamental 
about the premises, and add much to the scevery, 
particularly if a sheet of water be near. When 
floating on its surface they have a stately majes~ 
tic appearance, and in their movements they 
much resemble the swan. They have a low, 
hollow, coarse voice, unlike that of any other va- 
riety. — Bement Poulterer’s Comp. 


Avanama Wueat.—Several farmers in the 
neighbourhood of Cincinnati, have cultivated a 
new variety of wheat for a year or two past, with 
great satisfaction. It is called Alabama wheat, 
from the fact that about half a pint was brought 
here from that State in 1839, by an observing 
farmer. After finding that it succeeded well in 
this climate, he disseminated it for seed, and it is 
computed that this year 2000 bushels have been 
raised, chiefly in the White-water Valley. St 
takes the preference, by far, over all orher kinds 
of wheat brought to the Cincinnati market, 
weighing from 64 to 68 pounds to the bushel. 
Its yield has ayeraged about thirty bushels to 
the acre this season.—Saturduy Post, 


F the earth and she will feed you:—act 
liberally tonite her, and she will liberally reward 


you. 
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~ JACKSON, DECEMBER 15, 1844. 
Agricultaral Societies. 


We publish in another column an article from that 
excellent agricultural journel, the Boston Cultivator, 
on the subject of agricultural association, for the pur- 
pose of calling the attention of the farmers of this 
county, and of the State, to it. 


In this (Jackson) county, we believe a society was 
more than a year since organized; but we cannot 
learn that it reached more than an incipient stage.— 
And so far as our knowledge extends, we are not 
aware that a single county society is in a fiourishing 
condition in the State. This is a burning, a shame- 
ful diegrace. Michigan, than which there is not a 
single State in the Union possessing greater agricul- 
ural advantages, is immeasurably behind the intelli- 
gence of the age in tha regard. Indiana, Illinois, 
Ohio—every western state, is years ahead of our rich 
peninsula in the details of substantial agricultural 
prosperity. Is it not time, then, thata move were 
made in the matier? Should not speedy measures be 
adopted to organize societies in each considerable 
county, as well es a State society, of which the minor 
associations should be auxiliary? We think serious- 
ly that it is time. 

A large number—probably # majority—of the 
megibers of the legislature which is about to convene, 
ave farmers. We suggest whether it will not be well 
for men, having thus the public confidence, to take 
the lead in a State organization the ensuing winter.— 
A call emanating from such a source would ensure a 
numerous attendance, and give tone and eflect to 
whatever might be done. Should legislative aid be 
neceaaary, the general objects desired could be fully 
considered and matured by a convention, and the sub- 
ject presented to the legislature in a tangible form for 
ita action, A State society once organized and in 
successful operation, county societies would spring 
up; and we should soon rival our older sister states 
in the intereet and usefulness of our agricultural fairs. 








In any event, we ask the farmers of Jackson coun- 
ty (o resuscitate their expiring association. We know 
there are many who feel an interest in the matter, and 
would enter heartand soul in the enterprise. A little 
concert of action is all that is necessary to make per- 
fect success certain. ‘The presevt is a leisure season 
with the farmer—it is a propitious time for perfecting 
arrangements for the coming year. If our farmers 
only will it, they can have an agricultural chow next 
tall that will do credit to their perseverance. What 
say yout 





Ova Nexr Votome.—We shall expect large ac- 
ceasions to our subscription list for the next volume. 
We are perfecting preparations to improve the Far- 
“xR In every respect, and make it worthy of greatly 
increased circulation. 

We have on hand a few complete sets of the past 
and present volumes, which we will dispose of, in 
sagle sets, at 75 cents per volume—Loth volumes be- 
sag taken. 

Ter Buecat.—The November number of the 
Western Cultivator, published at Indianapoles, Indi- 
ana, confains an extended article on the subject of the 
five-blight, which prevailed to so extraordinary an ex - 
teat among the fruit trees in ( bio, Indiana, Pennsy!- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, and in some measure in 
other of the western-middie states. It is from the pea 
of the Rev. H. W. Bexcner, and was read before the 
Iadiana Horticultural Society. We have net found 
ume tp peruse the article ; but will either publish 
portinas of it, er review it in our next aumber. 





Locxsaw im Honses.—The Albany Cultivator re. 
commends the pouring of water along the back of the 
horse with a watering pot, 9s. remedy. | ; 


{ 
‘ 


IF Though not altogether seasonable, we publish 
the following communication from Senator Surarer. 
| We have observed that it has been published simul- 
taneously in the Detroit papers. The idea advanced 
may elicit discussion. Let us hear from our friends 
on the subject. 


For the Michigan Fanner. 
Insect in Wheat. 

Messrs. Epirors :—{t is not deemed unimportant 
to communicate for your consideration an experimen- 
tal idea, touching a subject of great enquiry and of 
deep interest to the agriculturalist ; and ehould it be 
convenient to give it a place in your paper, there is 
no doubt of its good reception to many of your rea- 
ders. For all time down to the present, a remedy for 
the insect has been sought; minerals, alkalies, and 
even the medical vocabluary has been almost exhaus- 
ted in pursuit of a remedy, but all in vain. Ff ractical 
farmers too, by the studied laws of nature and its sea- 
sons, have varied the seed time to prevent its ravages, 
yet unsuccessful. By seeding early the insect war is 
almost certain, By seeding late the rust pervades the 
crop, and there is no medium time between to prevent 
the loss ; although some years there may be excep- 
tions attributable to the casual laws in nature, or an 
infraction of her general laws. The insect 1s deposi- 
ted by the eggs laid near the root, around the center 
stock, where they remain till spring, when the y come 
forth and commence eating at the tender heart of the 
grain, and destruction follows of course. To prevent 
this, sow four quarts of oats to the acre, when seeding 
for wheat. The oats will generally come first and 
grow the most Juxuriant, and the fly will deposite its 
eggsthereon- The winter will kill the oats, and the 
eggs of the insect will be entombed forever. Far- 
mers! try it—the experiment is easy, and the cost 
triding. Yours truly, J. Suearer, 

Plymouth, December 10, 1844. 





Grand River Vattxy.—We find in the Grand 
Repids Enquirer a communication over the signature 
of ** Many Farmers,’* recommending to their fellow 
farmers throughout the county (Kent) to meet on the 
first day of January next, for the purpose of forming 
an Agricultural Society. 

We cordially hope that the farmers of that rich 
county will heed the call, and organize an aesociation, 
the future usefalness of which will tell on their ad- 
vancement and prosperity. 

The following is an extract from the communica- 
tion alluded to. It contains important truths : 


“Tt has long been a subject of remark that the in- 
creasing and improving agriculture of Kent county is 
without any association to advance the common ia- 
terest of the whole. By many it is believed, that if 
an association could be formed having its centre at 
Grand Rapids, and ditfusing its benefits throughout 
the county and perhaps throughout the district, it 
would greatly facilitate and advance improvement in 
that great fundamental branch of industry. While 
almost every other branch of labor either has associa- 
tions of the kind, or what may be regarded equivalent, 
immediate contact of labor in cities or villages, the 
agricultnrists groupe their way in the dark. Itis 
true, agricultural societies in different parts of the 
country hove been formed, but we apprehend not to 
an extent commensurate with the great good which 
they are calculated to accomplish. Every farmer 
should feel an interest in this matter, and should be 
willing to devote his time, to sume extent, to supply 
the necessity im this county. Whilst mechanics and 
others, including merchants and professional men, 
are permitted to compare ideas and suggest improve- 
ments every day, the farming interest trom their posi- 
tion, without association, kas none of these advanta- 
ges.” 





Twestr thousand persone visited the Phifadelpina 
Horticultural Show, during three days, and the re- 
ceipts from tickets of admission amounted to $12,330. 





Curing Meat. 


Hams.—The following mode of preparing har... 
we have practiced for several years, and can 1) 
confidence recommend it to others. 

For every one hundred pounds of meat, 13), 
five pints of good molasses, (or five pounds of 
brown sugar,) five ounces saltpetre, and ejgi,; 
pounds rock salt—add three gallons of wat, r, 
and boil the ingredie ts over a gentle fire, skin). 
ming off the froth or scum asit zises. Contin. 
ue the boiling till the salt, Ke. is dissolved. Hay. 
the hams nicely cut and trimined, packed in cas}. 
with the shank end down as the pickle will thy. 
strike in better, When the pickle, prepared ,, 
above, is sufficiently cool, pour it over the ham, 
They may lie in pickle from two to six weeks, 
according to the size of.the pieces, or the star. 
of the weather—more time being required in ev); 
than warm weather. Beef or mutton-hams, inten. 
ded for smoking and drying, may be cured accord. 
ing to this mode, and will be found excellent. 

Much of the goodness of hams depends «; 
smoking. They should be bung at such a dis 
tance from the fire, as not to be heated. The; 
should also be hung up with the shank end down. 
ward, as this will prevent the escape of their ju. 
ces by dripping. Small hams, wanted for inne 
diate use, will answer with two weeks’ sinoking, 
but larger ones, and those wanted for keeping, 
should be smoked four weeks or more. 

Different articles are used for smoking. Per. 
haps saw-dust from hard wood, where it can be 
conveniently had, is on the whole to be preferred. 
Corncobs are first rate, and are said by some to 
make the ‘‘ sweetest” smoke of anything. Chips 
of maple and hickory, or thesmall twigs and bran. 
ches of those kinds of wood, do well. 

Hams are sometimes cured by adding pyroli- 
gacous acid to the pickle, but having had no ex- 
perience with this mode, we cannot speak of its 
advantages. Another mode, which we have seen 
practiced, is to smoke the barrels or casks in which 
the hams are to be kept, and let them remain in 
pickle till wanted—only taking them out a sufi. 
cient long time before using, to allow them to 
drain properly. ‘The barrels are smoked by being 
placed over small fires of chips, cobs, See. for sey- 
eral hours. The essence of smoke which is 
thus imbibed by the barrel, is imparted to the pic- 
kle and thence to to the meat. 


Berr.—'l he best pieces for corning, are tho 
plates, ribs and briskets. Pack the pieces ‘y 
casks, giving a very slight sprinkling of salt be. 
tween each piece. Then cover the meat with 
pickle made by boiling together, in four gallons 
of water, $ lbs. salt, 3 Ibs. brown sugar, 3 07. 
saltpetre, 1 oz. pearlash, for 100 Ibs. meat. Keep 
a heavy flat stone on the meat, that it may be 
well immersed in the pickle. Beef packed :n 
this manner will keep a year, and will rather in- 
prove than grow worse. 

Cxear Porx.—l'or this we prefer clear salt 
and water. After having divided the hog, take 
off the shoulders and hams, and all the fean meat, 
cut the sides crosswise into strips, four or five 
inches wide, and after covering the bottom of the 
cask with salt, pack the strips in layers set edge- 
wise as closely as possible round the cask, with 
plenty of salt between each layer. When the 
cask ts full and has settled for a day or two, put 
incold water enongh to fairly eover the pork. 
There.is no danger of using too much salt for 
clear pork—no more will, be taken up by the mest 
than is needed, and the remainder is safely lei: 
and may be used in packing a new parcel.—Cvi!. 


To the remark that “ cut-worms in corn may 
be destroyed by continued tillage and a naked an! 
open soil,” F beg to say, the ent-worm would not 
be found tn corn, were it not planted in swar! 
or sod land; they are a progeny of a species 0! 
beetle or other insect, whieh eould never propo- 

te its kind without the aid of dung, which 's 

ound in grass fields that have been fed by horses 
or cattle, and in this they enclose their egg °T 
eggs, and sink them a given distance below the 
surface ; hence, an autumnal or winter plowing 
of such land destroys them, by exposure to the 
rains and frosts wf? inclement season ; a doc- 
: ‘met with the concurrence 
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Manure. 
Mxssxs. Eprrors:—Very few farmers, com- 
paratively, are tu be found who make any efforts 
at all to increase either the quantity or quality | 
of their manure. The subject is a very impor- | 
tant one, and it is to be hoped that fariners will, , 
ere long, beéome not only thoroughly convinced , 
of the impertance of attending to the manure, 
heap, but that they will do something more than | 
to talk of the excellency of manure. 


Now it dues not require a large capital in or- | 
der to make an abundance of manure—it requires 
only a firm resolution, a good yoke of oxen, a. 
good cart, a good wheelbarrow, and a good spade. | 
We do not expect to see every farmer in mode. | 
rate circumstances build a splendid stercorary, 
hut then every farmer may make a compost-yard | 
of his barn-yard and may double or treble the! 
quantity, and also improve the quality of his’ 
manure, It would be well if every barn-yard 
were shaped somewhat like a milk pan, sloping 
every way towards the centre; but if a farmer 
cannot afford the expense of bringing his barn- 
yard te the right shape, he can, at least, haul a 
few loads of dirt, and form adam at the lower 
end of the yard to prevent the liquid portion of 
the manure from esc ping. 

Instead of suffering the liquid part of the ma~ 
nure of the barn-yard to escape, we should move 
the wheelbarrow, and supply a sufficient quantity 
of materials to absorb the same. 

But who has thought highly enough of our 
swamps? Who can calculate the amount of 
muck or mud to be found in the State of Maine ? 
If this material can be rightly managed—if our 
farmers one and all will make strong efforts eve- 
ry year to procure this material from the swamps, 
pond holes, fron: the brooks and other places, 
what a change may be wrought in our agricul- 
ture ! 

Suppose a farmer by driving forwara his busi- 
ness and making 2 proper improvement of time 
can be able to spare three weeks in the course of 
each year, in collecting materials for manure— 
what effect will this have upon his prosperity ? 
How much manure will a farmer who like Far- 
mer Thrifty is a man of energy, collect in eigh- 
teen days—at only six loads a day it will give 
one hundred and eight loads—let this be thor- 
oughly mixed with the manure of the barn-yard, 
the stable, the sheep pen, and hog-yard. When 
clearing out the manure of a barn-yard let a 
quantity of mud, Sc. be placed upon the bottom. 
Let us cover over the animal manure with loam, 
turf, mud, Sc., so that its virtues may not es- 
cape. When digging over manure let us not 
forget to cover the same with some material 
calculated to prevent the precious matter from 
escaping into the atmosphere. 

It has often been asserted that one load of an- 
imal manure will ferment three loads of peat— 
this is a substance which is to be found in 
swamps, and differs from mud or muck. It must 
be more of a task to bring peat into the right 
condition to operate well as manure than mud or 
mack. 

It is easy enough to sec that every farmer who 
can find mud or muck, &c., may double or treble 
the quantity of his manure at a very trifling ex- 
pense. Those who may not happen to reside 
near some swamp may certainly procure at least 
a considerable quantity of rich matter in waste 
places by turfing the highway, Sc. But sup- 

se that a fatmer cannot get materials enough 
to satisfy his ambition, he can add to his manure 
by ploughing in green crops. Various modes of 
ploughing in erops for manure have been recom- 
mended. Ploughing in grass stubble immediate- 
ly after haying, and sowing fresh grass seed, is 
one excellent method of improving the soil. If 
grazing lands that are cleared of o tions to 
the plough were managed in the same way the 
farmer will find his hee. to be wel sone — 
‘Ploughing in crops of clover st full length, an 
the Sioned Plaster of Paris to aid the growth 
of the clover should in some cases be practiced. 





skill and industry in the most sovereign con- 

tempt, there will yet be found a “redeeming 

Spirit in the people.” J. E.R. 
Rumford, September, 1844. 

—-Waine Farmer. 


REMARKS, 


The above contains much excellent advice.— 
In regard to the liquid manure produced in the 
barn-yard, we prefer the Scotch mode of draining 
it out of the yard to a basin, adjoining, to be ab- 
sorbed by loam, mud, and other materials pre- 
pared for that purpose. [f liquid manure accus 
mulates in the yard during the cold season it will 
become frozen and occasionally a dangerous 
place for cattle, and at all seasons itis unpleas- 
ant and inconvenient to have a part of the yard 
occupied with liquid manure, or with mud and 
ore produced by it.—Boston Cultivator. 


Good Yield of Butter. 


We have often urged upon farmers, the impor- 
tance of giving more attention to their dairies, 
sv as to increase the quantity, and improve the 
quality of the'r butter and cheese. ‘I'wo thirds 
of the dairymen we verily believe, do not make 
more than one hundred and twenty-five lbs. of 
butter per cow, while many, we have no doubt, 
fall short of that quantity, We have often ex- 
pressed the opinion, that with a good selection of 
cows, and good care, from one hundred and fifty, 
to two hundred lbs, per cow may be made. We 
now have the pleasure of stating that Mr. Brain- 
ard of Western, in this county, has this season, 
made from sixteen cows, one hundred and seventy 
lbs. per cow, besides a supply for a family of six, 
and much of the time seven or eight persons, du- 
ring the whole year. This would probably have 
increased the quantity, to between one hundred 
and ninety, and two hundred Ibs. This too with- 
out extra feed than hay and grass, except 
about one hundred and fifty pumpkins this fall. 
At the prices for which the butter sold, (most of 
it 124 cents, and the remainder 14 cents,) the av- 
erage proceeds amount to twenty-one dollars and 
forty cents. This after raising two calves, and 
taking into account the pork made from: the dai- 
ry slops, is surely a good return for capital and 
labor invested.—Central WV. Y. Farmer. 





How ro eget New Vanigetizs oF Poraross. 
—When the vines are done growing and are 
turning brown, the seed is ripe; then take the 
balls and string with a large needle and strong 
thread; hang them ina dry place, where they 
will gradually dry and mature, without danger of 
injury from frost. In the month of April, soak 
the balls for several hours in water, then squeeze 
them, to separate the seed from the pulp; when 
washed and dried, they are fit for sowing in rows, 
in a bed well prepared in the garden; they will 
sprout in a fortnight ; they must be attended to 
like other vegetables. When about two inches 
high, they may be thinned and transplanted into 
rows. As they increase in size they should be 
hilled. Iu the autumn many ef them will be of 
the size of a walnut, and from that toa pea. In 
the following spring, they should be planted in 
hills, placing the large ones together—they will 
in the second season attain their full size, and 
will exhibit several varieties of form, and may 
then be selected to suit the judgment of the cul- 
tivator. 1 would prefer gathering the balls from 
potatoes of a good kind. he first crops from 
seeds thus obtained, will be very productive, and 
will continue so for many years, gradually dete~ 
rierating, until they will again need a renewal 
by the same process.—/mer. Far. 





Cows and oxen should be thoroughly curried 


every day, in winter. And this duty, if not at~| 1.4 


tended to by the farmer himself, should be en- 
trusted to those only who will faithfully per- 
form it. 

It is in agriculture, as in every part of crea« 
tion, a wise and paternal Providence has insepa- 
rably connected our duty with our happiness .— 


Quincy. 








language the necessary knowledge. ile | He who masters bis passions conquers his 


greatest enemy. F | le ee 








Seedless Apples. 

Under this head a writer in a late number o! 
the Albany Cultivator, under the signature of %. 
makes some remarks tn relation to articles that 
have been published on “apples without seeds 
and cores,” which he calls humbuggery. As we 
have occasionally published articles on apples 
being prodeced without blossoms, and witheut 
perfect seed or cores, as 1s usually the case, we 
deein it proper to make a few remarks on the ar 
ticle of S. 

He appears to be one of those short-sighted 
mortals who hag not patience to investigate, or 
who is too indolent to make the attewpt ; and 
so, like many others, summarily disposer of a 
subject which he does not understand, by d: 
nouvcing it asahambug. Having disposed ‘of 
the subject io this way, doubtless to the satisfac 
tion of himself and all his readers who cannot 
see an inch before their noses, in justification of 
his position, he introduces for illustration severa! 
silly stories to which he listened with much in- 
terest when a child; and the article of &. re- 
minds us of the remark, “men are but children 
of a larger growth.” 

We have heard and published two or three 
cases of apples being produced without blossoms, 
without seed, and with vety little core. The 
small apples, like those that are seen after the 
falling of the blossom, shot out without blos 
coming like figs; and we have examined the 
fruit, and could not find a perfect seed ; in eome 
cases there wag a little speck about the rize of 
the head of a pin ; and there was no core of con 
sequence. 

Ilow trees that yield euch fruit and in such a 
manuer are produced we cannot tell, though it 
has been said that it was from bending down the 
top of the tree, burying it in the ground, and 
when it has taken root inverting its natural or- 
der. We have seen apple trees that have taken 
root from the trunk when fallen down, and we 
have no doubt that they would take root from 
the top, but whether they would grow in an in- 
verted position we cannot tell; we leave the 
subject for the wise and curious to investigate 
and for the ignorant and indolent to ridicule, 
Boston Cultivator. 





Conpitiox oF Laporkas.— Mr. Coleman says 
“itis with England a question of tremenduvons 
importance, what is to become of the vast accu- 
mulations of people, which are continually ineres - 
sing here at the rate of from seven hundred to a 
thousandaday. * * * The subject, it appears 
to me, and perhaps wholly from :ny being unac 
customed to a condition of things in aoy degree 
resembiing it, is daily assuming a fearful arpect , 
I do not mean of danger to the government, for 
the government seems never to have been strong 
er,but fearful in its bearings upon the public peace, 
the public morals, the security of property, and 
the state of crime.” Mr. C. does not pretend to 
offer a remedy for this state of things, but seems 
to think the allotment svetem the beet which has 
yet been devised, as it is, at all events, capable of 
improving, to some extent, the laborers conai- 
tion. 


A very important use of steam power in Brit- 
ain, is the conveying live stock to market by 
means of steamboats and rail~roads. Cattle sre 
brought in immense numbers to Smithfield mar - 
ket by these conveyances, without the loss of con- 
dition—sometimes the distance of seven hundred 
miles. Mr. Colman thinks no parties have suff 
ered injury from rail-roade. Contrary as it may 
be to all theories, the farmer pear market is not 
injured though the distant one is largely benefit~ 





Iv is astonishing (says Prof. Johnston) with 
what rapidity fowls increase when well fed, if 
kept in confined eribs, and in a darkened room.— 
Fed on a mixture of 4 lbs. of oatmeal, 1 Ib. of 
suet, 3a Ib. sugar, with milk for drink, five or 
six times a day, 19 summer, a Dorking fow! will 
add to its weight @ lbs. in a week ; sometimes, 
14 fbs. in four days. A young turkey will lay 
on 3 Ibs. a week, under the same treatment, 
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Pkechantes Departwvent. 


A Value to Silken Rags. 

very housekeeper, we believe, has what 
is called a * Scrap Bag” into which old refuse 
remnants of linen and cotton saved for the 
benefit of papersmakers—a useful custom all 
round, aud one which has been sung in hus 
merous poetry, and commended in sober prose 
by various writers in this modera era of Inven- 
tion and Improvement. -Silkea scraps, it now 
seems have acquired a value surpassing those 
of cotton and linen through an important 
chemical discovery, made by a French artist. 
It may well be said that nothing is impossible 
in the artof chemistry, which appears to pars 
take of a small portion of the most precious 
uttribute of the creator—viz: that of making 
something out of nothing. In fact a simple 
piece of wornsout silk, is, in ordinary usage 
us nothing, whilst the same in cotton, linen, 
or cloth, have for a considerable time, been 
rendered available for various purposes. 

A late number of a French paper—-the Quo. 
tidienne states, that through the researches of 
the learned and much respected Professor De- 
bzenne, the most useless portions of silk can 
now be transformed, through that gentleman’s 
chemical palingenesis, into new silk again, to 
serve for different articles. In the same way 
that caoutchouc is drawn out into filaments, 
and woven into a durable material, so are 
these remnants of silk reduced to what is no 
more than its primitive state--viz : a glutin. 
ous paste, by means of a dissolvent, and, like 
tused glass, re-acquires, on coming into the 
air, all its original strength and tenacity. Hav- 
ing found the best dissolvent of the coutchs 
yuc (the distelation of this elastic resin) Pro- 
fessor Cebzenne was not deceived when he 
thought that he could also distil silk, which he 
found to be the true medium for its dissolution. 
The crude silk, and that which is not dyed, 
was easily managed. The inventor at pres~ 
ent has found no difficulty but with the dyed 
portions of silk, and more especially the black 
ones, but he hopes by continuing his close at- 
tention to the subject to overcome this diffi. 
culty, and to relieve France from the duty of 
70,000,000f which she pays to the foreigner 
for the means of alimenting her numerous silk 
establishments. We may certainly look ups 
on the invention as one of the most valuable 
of the present century. 





Enoine Factories tn France.—The cons 
struction of railways in France has given an 
extraordinary impulse to to the principal iron 
works, and has, besides, induced the establish~ 
ment of several new factories. It is not quite 
a twelve month since we noticed the opening 
of a new manufactory of machines at Ronen 
by Messrs. Allicard and Boudicum ; atid ina 
recent number, We laid before our readers an 
accouut ef the opening of the iron works of 
Nauvarre-Evreuse, established under the able 
superintendence of M. York, Messrs. Sher. 
wooa, the proprietors of the blast furnaces of 
Marquise, and contractors for several portions 
of the northern line ‘of reilway, are at this 
moment making an application to government 
for permission to construct, at their own éx- 
pense, a railway from Amblietuse to their fac- 
tory, as also to the works of Messrs. Perriart, 
by extenditig it to the quarries of the Boulon- 
nais. ‘It is im 
dértaking is one of public utility, taking into 
consideration that these géntlen sc tpartinkg 
same time, to improve the port of Ambletuse 
free of to the treasury, to render. it 
available for commerce, ‘and to put it ina cons 


possible to deny that this wns} 


dition to afford a refuge for vessels which may 





be driven on the coast by stress of weather, 
and which might be unable to make the ports 
of Boulogne or Calais. Some objections have 
been raised on the part of Boulogne, which 
have been met by the Messrs. Sherwood cons 
senting to the modifications required ; and 
there appears little doubt that Government will 
authorise the work as soon as all the necessa- 
ry forms have been coinplied with.--Journa/ 
des Chemins de Fer. 








Power or ANIMALS To Enpure Heat.—Va- 
rious experiments have been tried for the pur- 
pose of proving how great a heat animals 
can bear without destroying life. Chaubert, 
the “ fire king,” publicly showed how great 
the power was. We find some experiments 
of this kind recorded in a foreign paper? A 
young girl went into an oven for the purpose 
of testing a philosophical experiment, where 
the thermometer stood 288 degrees of Fah- 
renheit, and remained there over ten minutes 
—76 degrees of heat above that of water 
when it boils. When she came out, her color 
was considerably heightened, but her respi- 
ration was by no means quick or laborious. 
This experiment was afterwards repeated. 

Another girl remained in the oven as long 
as the other had done, at the same temperature 
and with the same impunity. Nay, she even 
breathed for the space of five minutes. Air 
heated to above 325 degrees of Fahrenheit, or 
113 degrees above boiling water.. Some an. 
imals were shut up in a sugar baker’s stove, 
where the mercury stood at 136 degrees. A 
sparrow died in less than seven minutes, a cat 
in rather more than a quarter of an hour, and 
a dog in twenty-eight minutes. The noxious 
air of the siove, it is supposed, had probably 
more to do with the speedy death of these an- 
imals than the heat. 


FasvLovs Origin oF THE ANZEYRYS, A 
Mountain Trise.—The Anzeyrys pretend 
that they derive their name from Nassair, a 
prophet who preached the holy religion of Ali 
KbnsAbou-Thaleb. The account they give 
of the infusion of*the Deity into the person of 
this latter, is curious enough. 

The God who created the universe, they 
say, after having completed his work, took de- 
light in flying through the loftiest region of 
the air to contemplate his magnificent perfor. 
mance. _ He had equipped himself with splen- 
did glistning wings, made of the azure feath- 
er of the jay; but one day he soared so high 
that the wimds carried away his feathers. The 
winds did not recognize their Maker, but, o- 
beying the laws he had himself given them, 
they whirled him away and destroyed him in 
their fierce contention. But thir spirit re. 
turned in the pérson of Alis<Ebn-AbousThas 
leb, from whom descended the twelve imams, 
‘eminations of the breath of God,’ whose ho» 
ily prophet was Nassair. 





American Norions.—The Journal of 
Commerce gives the following as an extract 
of a letter from Staffordshire, England : 

“IT wish you would send me the articles 
named below, at your earliest convenience.— 
Pray let them be of the best quality as I 
want them for family use. Say— 

7 barrels Newton Pippins. 

3 do Dutchess County Pork same as last, 

2 do Brown Crackers. 

1 do Fulton Market Beef, ‘saiiie’ as tast. 

3 boxes, each 1 large cheege. 

1 barrel Cranberries. 

4 do flour, with any other 








ects hh, ‘ 


you can think of.”’ 


Pouny le ne’ Derysetwese wt, 


plish until the trial has been made- 
dustrious and persevering, and who can teli 
the result ? 
is found in the proprietor and publisher of the 
New York Sun. 
prenticed to a cabinet maker in Hartford, Cr. 
He was allowed fifteen dollars a year to fur- 
uish him with clothes, and the privilege of 
doing over work at a low price to sapply him 
with pocket money. 


think utd say the-lenst about it, __, 
€ iti 





Industr;. 
None can know what industry may accom, 
Be ins 


An example of what it may do 


At an early age he was ap. 


His first earnings in this way barely pro. 


cured him a single candle to work by. By the 
light of this he was enabled to purchase two 
more, till at last, working late at night, he 
earned two cents an hour ! 
trious and persevering. At the age of nine. 
teen he paid four hundred dollars for his tine 
——a sum which he had acumulated by his own 
industry—and became his own man. 
commenced business for himself, married be- 
fore the age of twenty, worked from daylight 
in the morning, till eleven, twelve and one v’- 
clock at night, sawed and split all his wood 
while others were asleep, and for a number 
of years carried the grain to mill upon his 
back, for aj} the meal and flouer used in his 
family. 


But he was indus. 


He then 


He is now the owner of three banks, all the 


circulation of which he says he is able to re~ 
deem at any hour, without touching the capi- 
tal. 
applies himself industriously to his business. 
He may be considered a “ child of fortune,” 
but he certainly has been a man of industry. 


He still claims to be a mechanic, and 


The Schoolmaster. 
There is no office says Channing, higher 


than that of a teacher of youth, for there is 
nothing on earth so precious as the mind, soul, 
and character of the child. No office should 
be regarded with greater respect. 
minds in community should be encouraged to 
assume it. 
erish themselves, to induce such to become the 
guardians and guides of their children. 
this good all their show and luxeary should be 
sacrificed. 
they straighten themselves in everything else. 
They should wear the cheapest clothes, live 
on the plainest food, if they can in no other 
way secure to their families the best instruc~ 
tion. 
tnulate property for their children, provided 
they can place them under influences which 
will awaken their faculties, inspire them with 
pure and bigh principles, and fit them to bear 
a manly, useful, and honorable part in the 
world. No language can express the’ cruelty 
or folly of that ceremony, which, ‘to leave a 
fortune to a child, starves his intellect, impoy- 
eristes his heart. 


The first 
Parents should do all but impov,s 
"Fo 


Here they should be lavish, whilst 


They should have. no anxiety to accu- 


ne —_—_—— 


A wise man, even when his head is full of 


truths will often content himself with opening 
his little finger. 


Though every body knows that an hour is 


sixty minutes, yet few seem to know that'six~ 
ty of these brief portions of time make an 
hour. ' 


Whether you attempt little or much, let ev- 


ery hour have its employment, jo business, 
study, social convéles, Gr aivereibng”™ , 


‘Those who possess any .real excellence, 
The active ity’ wave-the: eto relish: of 
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The Evil Consequences of Wearing Thin Shoes in 
Wintry Weather. 
The reprehensible custom of wearing thin 


shves and stockings in mid-winter, which is! 


prevalent to such an alarming extent among 


cities, is one that cannet possibly be condem. | 
’ P y _ render even nonsense agreeable. Words pass 


‘through lovely lips like water through a sus 


ned with too great severity. ‘The Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, in some reasonable remarks Ups | 
va this deplorable error on the part of our As| 
merican females and the pertinacity with which | 
it is persisted in, very truly observes :-—“ ‘The | 
fatal mistake is in many cases inculcated in | 
the early childhood of the victims, and by the) 
yictims themselves. We think we see some. 
of our fair readers open their eyes with sur. 
prise at this declaration ; and yet we fear that 
they would not find themselves guiltless on 
making the necessary investigation. ‘I'he de- 
sire with females generally is to exhibit a small 
foot prettily, and to make it appear in as neat 
and elegant a casing as possible. ‘Thus light 
and thin shoes have become fashionable and 
popular, and a predjudice against strong, stout 
and thick shoes has been inculcated, Let any 
gentleman, the head of a family, who is aware 
of the importance to health of dry feet, and 
who for years past has been in the habit of 
acting accordingly, take the trouble of hunt- 
ing up the boots and shoes of his wife and 
daughters, for the purpose of makiag a com. 
parrison with his own boots and shoes.—Our 
word for it, that in nine cases out of ten, he 
will be convinced that he has al! along closed 
his eyes to the true cause of colds, coughs, 
pleurisies and other complaints, which have 
stolen the bloom from the cheeks, the elactic- 
ity from the forms, and the roundness from the 
limbs of beings as near to him as life itself. 
We have more than once said that selfsmurs 
der may be committed as well by carelessness, 
neglect, and wanton exposure of the person 
to inclement weather, as by poison or the pon- 
iard. Ladies will admit this themselves when 
conversing calmly and dispagsionately upon 
the subject. And yet turn to their feet, and 
you will find that while they declare against 
the system, they also in too many cases pracs 
tice. it. aabiaiieeks 

The winter has just commenced, and we 
may expect to see the side-walks frequently 
covered with snow and ice, and as a conse. 
quence, miserable walking. Ilave our reads 
ers provided themselves with thick and water 
proof shoes? Even the delay of twenty-four 
hours may be dangerous. Consumption, in 
the majority of cases, is produced by a slight 
cold.—This slight cold “ oe by unnecess 
sary exposure at parties, balis, t res, in con- 
sat rooms, pS tte by wearing thin and im. 
proper boots and shoes.— Thousands of vics 
tims perish annually in this country by the 
practice just named. Hundreds at this mo- 
ment are coughing themselves to the grave. 
Not a week, not a day goes by, that is not 
chronicled in some part of the Union, a death, 
producedby consumption. 

Friends, relatives, neighbors, are summon. 
ed to. an untimely grave by this disease, which 
is indeedsterrible-in its character and its con~ 
sequences. Nevertheless, and it is wonderful 
that such should be the case, thin shoes.are 
worn as recklessly as ever, and thus hundreds 
of our fair cout rywomen obstinately commit 
suicide, or in ‘ , 

1 a a“ and deadly malady, knowing 
atthe time that they are. the v 


r words, expose themselves preciation. 





play, growing out of an elegant shoe, a tight 
fit or a pretty foot: They sacrifice for an emp- 
ty bubble, not only bloom and beauty, but 


health and life.” 





Conversation of the Fair Sex. 
The fair sex are generally great talkers, 


they talk much. Their tones and looks can 


gar tube. 


** So sweet a language from so fair a mouth, 
Ah! to what effort would it not pursuade !” 


“The heavenly rhetoric” of a radient eye 


: | but L shall n i 
the young girls and women in nearly all our! nh. sa: eeigernat: Se:taaatay Vint 


St 1844. See 


LAWSON, HOWARD & CO. 
FORWARDERS AND COMMISSION MER- 
_ CHANTS, DETROIT, MICH. 
Warehouse foot ef Shelby Street. 
Agents for the Buffaloand Ohio Line, and New York 
Lake Boat Line, on the Erie Canal, in conneetion with 
Steamboats, Propellers and Vessels on the Lakes. 
AGENTS. 


E. W. Barnarn, Lge 
R. J. Vanpawaren, 100 Broad street, N. Y. 


- H. Marner. i. a 
WEY eee sey} foot State st., Albany N. Y. 
Chard, Meech &Co, Buffalo, New York. 
All goods and property shipped by these lines insured 
/on the Erie Canal, and\persons shipping by them caa 








casts a light upon the dullest subject, as the | be assured of as quick despatch as by any other line. 


sun turns the dreariest vapors into clouds of 


The undersigned are prepared to make contracts for 
the transportation of prodnce and merchandize by the 


‘ 2 | r oF 
gold. Great talkers amongst the women, ia- | above lines, and solicits the patronage of merchants, 


dependently of their other magnified advan- 
tages, ‘’gainst which the world can ne’er 
hold argument,”” are generally superior in 
sense and shrewdness to the same class a» 
mongst the men. Ifthey are not in general 
very profound or extensive in their views, 
they observe the highest characteristics of hu- 
man nature with a more subtle vision than 
the sterner sex. Their quickness of obsers 
vation in small persunal matters, their deli- 
cate tact, the harmony of their voices, the 
sweetness of their looks, and the life, grace 
and animation diffused over their entire man- 
ner often render their conversation inexpress 
sibly enchanting. Ido not, of course, allude 
to those who are below the general intellectu- 
al standard, who confine their conversation 
to frivolous gossip and ill-natured scandal. It 
would be grossly unjust to characterise the 
whole sex by such exceptions. Addison and 
Steele, though they generally affect anair of 
great gallantry towards the ladies, seem to 
take rather too much pleasure in exposing the 
failings of the weakest portion of the sex.— 
‘It has been said,’’ observes a writer in the 
Tatler, “in praise of some men, that they 
could talk whole hours upon anything ; but it 
must be owned, to the honor of the ladies, 
that they can talk whole hours upon nothing.” 
If a clever poem has been written upon ‘ noth- 
ing,”’ why should not female conversation ocs 
casionally turn upon it? for the accompani- 
ments of a fair face, bewitching smiles, and 
oral music are more delightful than even the 
embellishments of verse. The lively non- 
sense of an intelligent and lovely woman, who 
is known to be capable of better things at the 
proper season, is a most delicious relief to a 
man exhausted with the toil of thought.—D. 
L. Richardson’s Literary Leaves. 





‘Woman.—Never shrink from a woman of 
strong sense. If she become attached to you, 
it will be from seeing and valuing similar 
qualities in yourself. You may trust her, for 
she knows the value of your confidence ; you 
may consult her, for she is able to devise, and 
does so at once with the firmness of reason, 
and the consideration of affection. Her love 
will be lasting, for it will not have been light. 
ly won; it will be strong and ardent, for 
weak minds are not capable of the loftier 
grades of pession. If you prefer attaching 
yourself to a woman of feeble understanding, 
it must be either from fearing to encounter a 
superior person, or from the poor vanity of 
prefering that admiration which.springs from 
ignorance, to that which approaches to ap~ 





(F If you desireto be remembered, and hon- 





a . ery , 
course calculated to rob-them.of what:is far ored by posterity, plant a few trees each year. 


more important than any empty vanity: of ‘dis. 


millers, &c. 
*.* Axso, will make like advances and contracts at 
the Ware-House of Sackett & Everett, Jackson. 
LAWSON, HOWARD & Co., Agente. 
Detroit, March 25, 1844. 


Wvol Wanted. 

Tue subscribers under the firm of Lathrop & Wal- 
cott, have received their machinery—are now pre- 
pared for the farmers to bring on their WOOL, and 
they can have it canDED or manufacwred into any ot 
the following descriptions of cloth via: common and 
fine fulled cloth; common and fine cassimeres; satinete 
flannel of wool and of cotton and wool for sheetings 
&c.; pressed cloths; plaids; checks: stripes—chamb- 
rays; carpets double and single; coverlets and almost 
every other description required for this section of 
country. 

Also weaving any of the above—also rag carpets ; 
tow and linen cloths; diapers; bagging &c. &c. 

Their machinery being all new and of the most ap- 
proved kinds, they flatter themselves that all who tavor 
them with their work will be satisfied not only with 
the quality, but with the price. 

Woot Caropine will receive particular attention at 
REDUCED prices. 

They will be prepared early in September to full 
and dress cloth for customers on the most reasonable 
terms. 

The patronage of Farmers is solicited. Wool de- 
livered for manufacturing will all be covered by Insn- 
rance in a responcible Company without charge to the 


owners. 
H. B. LATHROP, 
ALBERT WALCOTT. 
Manufactory at the State Prison. 
Jackson, June 13th, 1844, ; nor 


A Splendid Farm for Sale! 


fat SITUATED in the flourishing township of 

j Hf Plymouth, on a beautiful elevation of choice 

ma!!! land overlooking the thriving village of Ply- 
mouth, which contains mills near by, a respectable 
establishment of stores, and industrious mechanics of 
various kinds. The farm contains 183 acres of first 
rate land, with good buildings, and a thrifty OncHano 
of 238 bearing trees, (all of the choicest kinde of 
fruit, from the early harvest to the everlasting stone 
apple, so called, which will keep for two years. ) 

The farm is under good improvement, with enough 
cleared land, and timber cullishget for all necessary 
purposes: also, a Nursery of several thousand apple 
trees, besides other kinds of fruit trees—all of which 
will be sold for Five Thousand Dollars, and a good 
title given. Further information can be had from the 
subscriber residing on the premises. 

DAVID MEECH. 








Plymouth, Sept., 1844. 


Foster’s Improved Patent Pumps. 


H. & F. M. FOSTER respectfully inform the pub- 
lic that they continue to manufacture and keep con- 
stantly on hand, at their Machine Shop, (on the east 
side of Grand River, near the Rail Depot, ) in 
the Village of Jackson, superior Puwrs for Wells and 
Cisterns, made of the best materials, and warranted 
not to FREEZE. These Pumps have been extensively 
in use in the Eastern States, for 15 years, and the 
increasing demand for them, isevidence of the general 
satisfaction they have given. 1 
Jackeen, February 15, 1844, 











your premises. 


Wanted, 
In exchange for the ‘‘ Michigan Farmer,” or in 
yment of riptions to py see Corn, 
ei ae hen rye f, Batter, Ham, 
Ege, «+ COCs, whieh bighest Tarkett 
pig will be allowed, if delivered soon. 
‘armer Office, September, 1844. 
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A Steamer Propelled by a Fan. 

We learn from the English papers that a 
boat constructed on the principle of a “ fan”’ 
propeller has been launched at Greenwich, 
asd a very successful experimental trip pers 
formed in her. ‘The boat is named the Mys. 
tery—is of about fifty ton burthen, and twen. 
ty horse power. The engines are fixed length. 
ways in the vessel. ‘The propeller is con- 
structed similarly to the fan of a windmill, and 
like the screw, is fixed to the stern. It pos- 
sexses a two fold action—one perpeodicular, 
which regulates her speed, and the other hor- 
izoutal, which describes half a circle, and 
regulates her steerage. 

The latter action of the “ fan” is of such 
power, that while it supercedes the use of a 
radder, it can wheel the boat around as if she 
moved upon a pivot, and continue to spin her 
round like atop, without making head or stern 
way, except what little the tide or wind may 
effect. This peculiar action of the “fan” 
can be attached to any sailing vessel, from a 
line-ofsbattle-ship down to a collier, and can 
be worked by hands, totally unconnected with 
steam. ts power, though not so great as 
when worked by steam, is such that it would 
enable a ship ofsthe-line to bring both her 
broadsides to bear against an enemy in about 
two minutes. —New York Commercial Adv. 











American IMports.—Wilmer’s News Let- 
ter states that the farmers in the cheese man- 
ufacturing districts are in a state of the great- 
est alarm at the recent immensely increased 
inportations of American produce, but more 
particularly that staple. ‘The hay sent hither 
during the last season was not of that prime 
quality to command an extensive and profita- 
ble sale, though at that period there was a 
great scarcity of the article in consequence 
of the long drought, which was, however, 
corrected by a plentiful aftermath. The pork 
would be well received in England, if the 
Euglish mode of cutting and packing were 
adopted. But in cheese, with an improved 
method of churning and making, an immense 
deal may be done. lt has already superse- 
ded nearly all the quantities of that article 
formerly imported from Holland, and the efs 
forts of the American population engaged in 
its preduction, should now be directed toa 
competition with Cheshire—the seat of Eng-~ 
land’s finest samples of the article. The 
land owners and farmers of that and the adja. 
cent counties have taken the alarm, and met 
to discuss the subject; but they are satisfied 
that there is not the slightest chance of their 
getting any additional duty imposed on A- 
merican produce by the government, and their 
only hope of excluding it from the British 
market is on the score of its inferiority, and 
in the circumstance that the factors have al-~ 
ready began to complain of its quality. We 
should recommend that more time should be 
taken in the manufacture of cheese in Ameri- 
ca, that a great pressure should be applied to 
it, that they should be made of greater depth 
and less breadth than at present, that. they 
should be packed in casks, separated by thin 
greased boards, and that the factors should be 
allowed 120 Ibs. to the cwt., the Cheshire 
manufacturers having to give only 112 lbs. 





THERE are too many who reserve both the 
principles and the practice of the apostie— 
they become all things to all men, not to 
serve others, but themselves; and they 
all things only to hold fast that which is bad. 














FARMER, | 


Dec. 15, 1814. 











Au Assembly of Greedy Glattons. 

An Ostend newspaper, which yesterday 
reached our office, relates the following an. 
ecdote of an Englishman, who appears to en- 
tertain but little respect for temperance and 
“total abs:inence”’ pledges : 

“A few days ago (says our informant) 
this person who has been long resident at 
Ostend, being desirous of giving a feast to 
sundry masons and carpenters, amounting in 
number to 45, employed in altering his house, 
ordered a supper to be prepared, consisting, 
besides several entremets, of ten large pieces 
of roast beef, weighing altogether about 105 
kilogrammes, (230 Ibs.,) and ten puddings, in 
which, besides 30 bottles of rum, were dis- 
tributed an enormous quantity of Corinthian 
raisins, sugar, spices, eggs, &c. These pud. 
dings weighed altogether about 112 kilogram. 
mes (248 1-2 lbs). The beverage provided 
to wash down this Brobdignagian meal was 
exclusively confined to rum punch. There 
not being any plates at hand sufficiently large, 
our Englishman had ordered to be brought as 
many plates as there were guests. The 
feast was served up by fifteen servants. The 
state in which the 45 artizans reached home, 
after their libations of punch, may be easily 
conceived. There was, itis said, an im- 
mense demand on the following day for iced 
soda water and other refrigerating drinks! 





Fouiace oF our Forests.——English trav~ 
ellers often speak of the beauty of the Ameri- 
can forests in autumn, representing that the 
Old World has nothing like them in the vari- 
ty and commingling of colors. Some lovers 
of nature go into our woods and gather them 
for preservation. Soon after our present 
minister to St. James, went to England, his 
lady and daughter went to a party consisting 
of the nobility, wearing a wreath of our for. 
est leaves in a fine state of preservation. 

The wreaths attracted the gaze of all, and 
so strong was the admiration of them that 
Mrs. Everctt was asked where she procured 
the wreath. She replied that it was made of 


American leaves in their natural state. The] & 


English could not credit this statement, but 
asserted that the leaves were artificial. ‘To 
convince them of the actual state of the 
leaves, Mrs. E. sent to Boston, and the next 
fall the most variegated of our forest leaves 
were sent to England, as presents to Mrs. 
E.’s incredulous friends. 





Fatt or tue Lear.—-The season of the 
fall of the leaf has come again, with its sad 
and salutary teaching. Who can shut his 
heart against its great lesson? Who, as he 
sees the frostswithered leaf driven by the fit. 
ful gusts of autumn winds, is not reminded 
that such is human life ? Even as a leaf when 
the frosts have dried up its sap, and its stem 
clings no more to the parent tree, so is our 
life. It may be green to-day, and float gaily 
upon the summer breeze, but the frosts of 
death are gnawing at its stem, and we know 
not if it shall wave there tosmorrow, or he 
driven away by the wintry blast to eternity. 
Happy are we, if nature preaches not to us 
in vain, in this her solemn -day.— Emporium. 





Turte are only two things in which the 
false professors of all religions have agreed ; 
to. persecute all other sects, and to plunder 
their own. 


‘a 


A geranium at the window sweetens the 
ait, rejoices the eye, links you with nature 








and innocence, and is something to love. 





HMacket Rutelligence. 





‘ Jackson, December 35. 

Gratx—Wheat ts still worth 623 cents ; Corn 2) i 
Oats 18 2 20; Barley 314; Rye 31}. 

Fcour, per bbl., $3,50, retail. 

Pauvistons—Pork fetches $2,925 a 2,75; Burer 
lic; Eggs 12}; Beans 7c. 

Hives—Green, $3: dry, $6. 

Brrswax is worth 25 cents. 





New Yoru, December 10. 





Asurs are down, sales of pots at $3,574, and pearls 


at $4,124. 


Frovr—The market is firmer; Genesee is heli 
firmly at $4,75; Ohio, extra, $4,874, Ohio and 


Michigan $4.69. 


Gratn—Corn ts rather heavy; sales of 4,000 bush. 
ele old Northern, 22 225 cents; Barley 65 cts,; Oats, 


36 a 37. 


Provistoxs—The market is firm: sales of Ohio 
Mess at $9,25, and Prime $7; Clear 9,50; Beet 


sells slowly at $4,50 a 4,75. Sales of lard at 6 cts. 








BANK NOTE LIST. 
(CORRECTED FOR THE MICHIGAN FARMER. | 


MICHIGAN. 
F & M B'k & Branch pai 
Bank of St. Clair pai 
Mich Insurance Co par 
Oakland County Bank pat 
River Raisin Bank ~— par 
Mer B’k Jackson Co 
Bank of Michigan 68 dis 


Bank of Buffalo 55 die ~ 


Clinton county 36 dis 
Watervliet 30 dis 
Com bank Buffalo 30 ¢is 
Com bank Oswego 30 d- 
Bank of Lyons 30 dix 
Bk America, Buff 40 die 
Bk Commerce du 45 dis 


State Scrip 3a4ddis}Bank of Oswego 50dis 
State Warrants 34 dis} Bank of Lodi 20 die 

OHIO, Binghampton 25 dis 
Specie paying banks par|Cattaraugus county 40 dis 
Cleveland 55 dis} Eri do = 50d 


Com bank Scioto 25 dis 

‘Lake Erie 15 dis 
Far bank Canton 60 dis 
Granville 75 dis 
Hamilton 25dis 
Lancaster 30 dis 
Mer & Trader's Cin 15 dis 
Manhaitan 90 dis 


MiamikxpCom 60 dis 
Urbana bank’g Com 60 dis 
INDIANA. 

State bank & bran = 1 dis 
State Scrip 30 dis 
ILLINOIS. 

State bank 59 dis 
Shawneetown 50 dis 


KENTUCKY. 
All good banks 2 dis 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Specie paying i dis 
rie 2 dis 
Relief Notes 5 dis 
NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, 
& NEW ENGLAND. par 


rie 
Mechan b’k Buffalo 50 dis 
Mer Ex bank do 50 dis 
Miller’s bank, Clyde 20 dix 
Phenix b’k, Bufialo 40 dis 
Tonawanda ds 
U. S. bank, Buffalo 35 cis 
Western New-York 35 dis 
Staten Island 55 dia 
Olean 40 dis 
Alleghany county 75 dis 
St. Lawrence Stock & 
Real Estate Notes 55 dis 
Stock Notes 73 dis 
State bank, Buffalo 86 dis 
Wash’n b’k, N. ¥. 10 dis 


Union b’k, Buffalo 35 du 
CANADA, 
All % dis 
WISKONSAN. 


Fire & Marive Insu- 


rance Co. Checks 1 dis 
MISSOURI. 
State bank 2 dw 











Stoves and Tin Ware, 5 


FARMERS, if you want to buy the best kind of 
STOVES and TIN WARE, call at Barrerr’s Tic 
& Stove Store,—where you can the best, cheap as 


dirt, for Cash or ready pay. 


tir Sign, Washington's 


likeness, made of cast iron. 


Jackson, October 1844. 


W. F BARRETT. 





FARMERS, LOOK AT' THIS! 


ARMERS are requested to call at HAYOERV 
¥ Co's, Produce Ware. House, (the first 00¢ 
west of the Rail Road Depot,) where they can *!! 
for the highest price, in casn, any quantity of 
WHEAT, GRASS SEED, FLAX SEED, CRAN.- 
BERRIES, HIDES & SKINS, PORK, LARD, &r. 
You can also buy Plaster, (a large lot just receiv- 
ed,) Salt, new and never exposed to the weather,— 
Pine shingles, Leather of all kinds, Paints, Oil. 
Water Lime, Plastering Hair, Sc. at the 


lowest price for cash, or in 
Jackson, Sept. 2, 1844. 


exchange for Produce. 
9-3n" 








ALBERT 


FOSTER, _ 


EDGE TOOL MANUFACTURER, 
JACKSON MICHIGAN. 
Has opened a New Establishment on Luther Stree’, 
immediately in rear of J. Sumner & Co's store, where 
he will keep constantly on hand all kinds of 


EDGE TOOLS, 


The Farmes aud Mechan- 


of superior workmanship. 
ics off Central Michigan are informed that he is at al 
times prepared to furnish or make to order every art: 


cle in his line of basiness. 
Jackson, Jaly, 1344. 


plod 
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